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The Bennett Museum of Christian Archaeology was made ,os- 
sible by a gift in 1908 to the trustees of Garrett Biblical Institute 
to commemorate the life and work of Charles Wesley Bennett, 
D. D., LL. D., who from 1885 to 1891 was professor of historical 
theology in that institution. Upon receipt of the gift the task of 
organizing the museum and of assembling the material was committed 
to Dr. Alfred Emerson, classicist and archaeologist, of the Art Institute 
of Chicago, and with hin was associated Professor George N. Olcott, 
Ph. D., of the Latin department of Columbia University, who by resi- 
dence 1 ai Rome was in a position to render needed and expert service 
in procuring copies of desirable memorials and some original tablets. 
From the beginning of the enterprise President Little followed its 
development with keen interest and helpful direction, and in the com- 
pleter equipment of the museum he was glad to avail himself of the 
learning and judgment of his colleague and friend, Professor Patten 
of Northwestern University. 

To house the collection a fireproof building was erected as an 
addition to Memorial Hall by the generosity of the late Mr. William 
Deering, and here, too, was brought for suitable display and protec- 
tion the invaluable collection of early Methodist memorials and 
literature also the gift of Mr. Deering. Upon the completion of the 
building the archaeological collection was installed in the upper floors 
and the formal opening on May 22, 1911, was made memorable by 
an address on “The Art and Monuments of Early Christian Rome in 
the Light of Recent Discoveries,” by Professor Olcott. In general 
the collection consists of mural pictures (copies of those in the 
catacombs), fragments of ancient inscriptions recently found at Rome, 
copies in plaster of inscriptions in the Lateran Museum and the 
Louvre; models in relief of Rome, of Athens and of Palestine, ancient 
coins and medals, plaster casts of statues, casts of famous sarcophagi, 
photographs, engravings, lantern slides, illustrated books and repro- 
ductions of various interesting Christian relics. It may be possible 
from time to time to include in the Bulletins of the Institute illustra- 
tions of some of the more famous monuments in the collection, and 
the present bulletin is an earnest of our desire to make this museum 
serve a wide and interested constituency. “The inscriptions given in 
this issue are from originals and have never before been published. 
Professor Patten has been unsparing in his endeavor to present the 
subject matter accurately and illuminatingly, his own comment being 
in no wise the least valuable part of the difficult and altogether fasci- 
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nating study. The cuts are made from photographs taken by Professor 
Patten himself. : 

‘The school and the church are deeply indebted to the founder of - 
the Museum, who prefers to remain unnamed and who in this unique 
and serviceable way pays tribute to the beloved teacher and friend of 
his student days. ‘The collection is already the most extensive of its 
kind in this country and it is in contemplation to add to its treasures 
from time to time and to engage the services of a curator in order that 
its use may be extended to other educational institutions and to the 
public. Such a collection bringing vividly before us as it does the 
life and customs of the early Christian community has value not only 
for the student of history; it is a source of immediate and lively 
curiosity and interest on the part of every Christian community who 
cannot be otherwise than moved and instructed in the presence ot 
these silent testimonies to the Christian faith. 


CHARLES M. STUART. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN INSCRIPTIONS 


IN THE 


BENNETT MUSEUM OF CHRISTIAN 
ARCHAEOLOGY 


Amos WILLIAMS PaTTEN, D. D. 
Professor in Northwestern University 


In the assembling of material for the newly founded Museum of 
Christian Archeology, in connection with the Garrett Biblical Insti- 
tute, the selection of early Christian subjects was entrusted largely 
to Professor Olcott, of the department of Latin, in Columbia Univer- 
sity. Among the material purchased in Rome in 1909, were more 
than two score burial slabs from the Catacombs, which were found 
in the possession of a collector of antiquities. Only one of them 
bears any indication of the locality from which it was taken, a faint 
pencilling on the back reading “San Sebastiano” suggesting that it 
may have come from that well known early Christian cemetery. 
Whatever information may have been obtained concerning these 
slabs was in the possession of Professor Olcott. He had intended 
collating and publishing these inscriptions, but his untimely death 
and the absence of all documentary information, precludes the hope 
of finding out more about them than we can gather from a careful 
study of the epigraphy as it lies before us. 

The slabs have evidently been so securely preserved that they 
have not appeared in any public collection of antiquities, nor have 
they met the notice of such keen students of Roman remaitis as 
Mommasen and his notable collaborators. “They consequently do not 
appear in that great treasure store of Latin Inscriptions, the “Corpus 
Inscriptionum Latinarum.” ‘They are therefore given to the public 
for the first time in the present brochure. 

They are published not because they contribute much information 
different from what we already have concerning early Christian 
epigraphy, but for the reason that they are original material and merit 
a place and a record in that minute search which is preserving every 
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vestige of the ancient world and by which we are enabled to recon- 
struct the life and faith of the early Christian centuries, 

To the student of primitive Christian life they are priceless 
records of apparently humble people living in the third and fourth - 
centuries. ‘This is indicated largely by the corrupt Latin and the 
crude lettering which characterizes most of them. Some of them 
are finely cut and in excellent style, but the lettering varies from the 
carefully chiselled “‘titulus” to the irregular scrawl which regards 
neither straight lines nor straight grammar. Here and there we ‘find 
only a poor little memorial, indicating that the family was too poor 
to employ a professional “‘fossor” to prepare the monument. 

Some of the slabs are entire, others are fragments, rendering it 
necessary to conjecture the missing portion. Some have been broken 
into several pieces, but by patient care the entire epitaph has been 
brought together. 

Some of them seem quite early, for they bear the mark of a known 
type of early Christian epigraphy. The Christian character of sev- 
eral is not indicated clearly in the text, but may be inferred from 
the locality where found. ‘The fact that the burial was in a Chris- 
tian locality was often sufficient, without any marks of Christian 
faith. Others, on the other hand, are accompanied with the custom- 
ary Christian symbols, the Fish, the Orant, the Constantine Mono- 
gram, the Palm Branch, the Dove, the Alpha and Omega. 

The form of most of the slabs indicates that they covered a 
loculus whose length was parallel to the wall. The smaller ones 
would indicate a loculus where the length is at right angles with 
the wall. 

The material is mostly a fine white marble. Several are of 
darker material. 

While these slabs are to the casual observer merely a bit of the 
flotsam and jetsam of the Roman world, they are vastly more than 
‘a lot of huddled fragments,’ for by their aid we are enabled to 
lift for the moment the curtain which shuts out from our ken the 
inner life of those early centuries and there is disclosed through these 
“simple annals of the poor” conjugal love, parental tenderness, filial 
piety, quiet Christian faith, genuine family affection and those virtues 
of fidelity and constancy which are the glory of the Christian char- 
acter in every age. 

The order of presentation of these inscriptions does not claim to 
be chronological. 

First are considered those with which are found no Christian 
symbols. 

Second are given those accompanied with symbols. 
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I. INSCRIPTIONS WITHOUT CHRISTIAN 
SYMBOLS 


The inscriptions as here reproduced by the engraver are from 
impressions taken from the slabs and traced over and photographed 
by the writer. 


This is a slab of white mar- 
ble, ten by sixteen and one-half 
inches, with letters varying from 
one and a half to two inches in 
height. The text is boldly and 
roughly cut. The F. at the be- 
ginning doubtless stands _ for 
FEMINAE. The character at 
the close is the customary ivy 
leaf used very often in inscrip- 
tions as a device for punctua- 
tion, also, at times, employed for 
purely decorative purposes. The 
phrase BONAE MAEMO- 
RIAE conforms to the expres- 
sion usually found on the Chris- 


, tian monuments referring to the 
No, 1. F(eminae) : “blessed memory” of the de- 


BONAE parted. It is not used as fre- 
Bee quently as the expression “bene 
MUSTAE merenti,’ except in inscriptions 
: found in Gaul—IN HOC 
To Musta, a woman APEC WAGNER) CONDITUR 
Ea Ea, BONAE MEMORIAE SEV- 
eae ERIANVS.+ The _ spelling 


MAEMORIAE instead of MEMORIAE is an evidence of the ir- 
regular orthography found in inscriptions from this period. 

While there is nothing to identify this monument as Christian 
it has that severe simplicity which characterizes monuments of an 
early period. It reminds us of one in the ancient cemetery of Ste. 
Priscilla at Rome which stands quite alone, with no distinctive Chris- 
tian sign, undoubtedly a Christian  inscription—SABINAE 
BEATAE. 


tLe Blant: Epigraphie Chrétienne, 172, 
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TELICISIM| 
LAAEREN EMERG 
NTIPFQNIAW BER 


ANN XX DIE XXXKNT 
je} ie 


No.2. FELICISIM (ae) (f-) 
LIAE BENEMERE 
NTI P(iae) F(eminae Q(uae) VIXIT BE(ne me) R(ens) 
ANN (0s) XX DIE(s) XXXXVI 


To my most happy daughter, well deserving, a dutiful 
woman, who lived twenty years and forty-six days. 


This mutilated stone measures fifteen by ten inches. ‘The letters 
vary in size from one to one-fourth inch in height. It is possible to 
supply the missing letters so as to give the probable reading. 

Most of these inscriptions vary from classical standards in some 
particular. We notice here the omission of the second S of the 
superlative, in the first word. In the first line there is evidently 
lacking the letters AE and FI. We also note that there is no 
proper division into syllables from one line to another. 


In PF is seen a contraction for Pia Femina or Pia Filia. Such 
contractions are common in all Latin and Greek inscriptions, where 
well known formulae are merely indicated in the briefest form. Q is 
undoubtedly for QVAE. 

BER is doubtless the repetition of the thought in BENEMER- 
ENTI and stands for BENEMERENS. Repetitions of words are 
not infrequent on the early Christian monuments. 

The abbreviation of dates of the year and the month is common. 

The ivy leaf is here used decoratively. 


Ny 
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This is a small tablet 
measuring seven by five 


iL F QO D E Cr [) inches, with irregular well 

— cut letters of about one 
inch in size. 

ANN x I] M DECEDIT is one of 

the customary formulae to 

CFS indicate the going of the 

{\ | NM PA departed and is often used 

in the past tense—DE- 


CESSIT. PAVSAT, RE- 
No. 3. LEO DECED(it) QVIESCIT, RECESSIT 


ANN (os) XJI M (enses) are some of the other ex- 


III IN PACE. pressions to indicate the 
same event. 

Leo departs (who lived) The formula IN PACE 

twelve years, three months is found in Christian in- 

In Peace. scriptions in all periods, 


with its corresponding 
Greek form EN EIRHNH. ite is not altogether a Christian formula, 
as it is also found on non-Christian monuments, but usually in con- 
nection with other words, as “Pax ossibus tuis.’ In many cases it 
stands alone, as here sometimes occurs the expression ““Requiescit in 
pace, or abbreviated to R. J. P. or R. I. P. A. for “Requiescit in pace 

. yy . . . ° 2 ce JI 

animae.. In some of the earliest inscriptions the simple “pax” appears 


with the name of the departed, as, VERA PAX. 


ZOILLVS-CRES 
BENEANERENTIC. 


No. 4. ZOILLVS CRES(te) 
BENEMERENTI C(onjugi) 


Zoillus to Creste his well deserving wife. 


This is a fragment ten by twelve inches. ‘The letters are large, 
from one to two inches. 
CRESTE is found frequently as a name for women. It seems 


to be an abbreviation for CRESCENTINA, which is seen in full 


on the Aqueleia monuments. 
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TYRRANN lv¢ 
Be GGA ae 


Cee nee 
GOWN as 


No; ey RANNIVS 
FILOCALVS 
CRESTE 
COIVGI 


Tyrannius Filocalus to Creste his wife. 


In its general features this inscription is similar to the one pre- 
ceding. “The slab measures thirteen and one-half by ten and one- 
half inches, with letters one to one and a half inches in size. 


The style of the lettering is free and unconventional, in great 
contrast to those inscriptions which are most carefully lined, as may 
be seen in some of the fourth century inscriptions prepared under 
the direction of Pope Damasus. 


No. 6. <A different style meets us in this stone, which measures 
thirteen and one-half by eleven inches, with letters from one and 
three-fourths to one and a half inch. 

The name of the brother to whom the monument is erected is 
not mentioned, which is a singular circumstance. “The name may 
have been placed in another location on a separate slab. 

The use of the word “posuit’ to denote the erection of the monu- 
inent is common in Roman inscriptions and is found also, elsewhere. 
The style of the epigraphy, like that of No. 5, presents strong 
cursive features, as if the letters had been cut after they had first 
been painted in with a brush. 
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SRATRLBENE 
MERENTIPOSV 
TT MARCELLIAVS 
ET FIAVIAAMARCELE 


NAETMAET VS EVTHYy 
ett tO. DVI CI] SST 


Wo6,  FRATRIBENE 
MERENTIPOSV 
ITMARCELLINVS 
ETFLAVIAMARCELLI 
NAETMAIIVSEVYTHY 
CESFILIODVLCISSI 

MO 


To his brother, well deserving, Marcellinus, placed 
(this monument) and Flavia Marcellina and Maiuus 
Eutyches to their sweetest son. 


No. 7. Here are two small fragments utterly unrelated. From 

the first we may gather the expressions 
OME LX 
DEP (ositus) IIII(kalendas &c.) 

DEPOSITVS is the customary formula for indicating Christian 
burial. It is found in various forms. Sometimes abbreviated to 
“DEP.” “DEPOSITIO” is used to indicate the fact. POSITVS 
has substantially the same meaning at times. In DEPOSITVS we 
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have implied a Christian 


~ idea. “The usual non- 
\/ ) Christian formula for bur- 
ial is, “SL DEVS;” 4whiere 
Py. | suggests that the body is 
JF Pol 
| / 


permanently placed in its 
location. -DEPOSIT Vs~ 
signifies a temporary cus- 
/ tody, the body being mere- 
: ly entrusted to the earth 
until “the earth and the 

sea shall give up their 

—fI tH 2». dead.”’ Here there are con- 

A siderations of a doctrinal 

IANO FE T import, the belief in the 
) oN resurrection marking the 

great gulf between the 
pagan pale “perhaps” and 


No. 7. OVI VIXIT the joyous and dominant 
pe uti = ; conviction of the Chris- 
DEP (ositus) III] (kalendas &c. ) 


tian, concerning the real- 
ity of a life after death. 

In connection with DEP. we notice the date of the death or 
burial. The IIII undoubtedly indicates the fourth kalends of the 
month. 

The second fragment gives us five clearly defined letters, with 
hits of certain others. Here we have possibly the dative ending of a 
name, followed by ‘the conjunction and the initial letter of another 
word. 3 

“Gather up the fragments that nothing be lost’’ is an important 
principle in the work of the archaeologist. The history of the re- 
covery of inscriptions in the Roman Catacombs contains some re- 
markable instances of the piecing together of fragments until all 
the lost parts were found and a complete and important Christian 
inscription stood forth to view. In one section of the Christian 
Museum at Spalato, Dalmatia, are thousands of fragments of Chris- 
tlan monuments, gathered from the ruins of the splendid city of 
Salona, the result of the fury of the Avars in the seventh century, 
when this great metropolis was demolished and Christian churches 
and cemeteries were reduced to a mass of fragments. As the ex- 
cavation of these important ruins proceeds every fragment is pre- 
served, and through the skill and patience of experts whole inscrip- 
tions are recovered from time to time. | 


Ney 
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Somewhere, no doubt, the “disjecta membra,’ companions of these 
fragments, await in vain the reassembling of the scattered portions 
of these Christian inscriptions. 


No. 8. This is a large slab of fine white marble, measuring 
eighteen by eleven inches, with irregular letters, of one and one- 
fourth inch. ‘The central portion of the slab, at the top, was heavily 
incrusted with iron rust, so that it was impossible to obtain a well 
proportioned copy. It had evidently fastened to the loculus with 
an iron clamp of some kind. 


SERVO’ MARCIANO 
CONIVCL RARISSIMO 


SERVITTA TC RAS CONT VC 
FECIT 


No. 8. SERVILIO . MARCIANO 
CONIUGI RARISSIMO 
SERVILIA TIGRIS CONIVGI 

BECIT: 


To Servilius Marcianus, a very rare husband. Servilia 
Tigris his wife did it. 


I have assumed that CONIVGI in the third line is intended for 
CONIVX. Such errors in the workmanship are not uncommon, 
Or, this word is merely a repetition, which is not unusual. FECIT 
is the customary formula stating who had erected the monument. 

The name TIGRIS is most unusual as the name for a woman, 
yet it is the only reading possible. 
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No. 9. A small slab of grayish marble, uneven in outline and 


slightly mutilated. 


BEATIS SimOBON/ 
0 OVIAHE-A NNos 
(LE TAAEN STS ty 
[rer XV BEST 
VIKA pOgice ET, 

| RA ® MONA 


No. 9: BEATISSIMO BONO QVI 
VIX (it) ANNOS 

III ET MENSIS III ET D(ies) XXV 

D(e)F(uncta) EST V KAL(endas) 
OCTOB (ris) ET H(0) 

RA NONA. 


To the most blessed good (child) who 
lived three years, three months and 
twenty-five days. He died the fifth 
kalends of October and at the ninth hour. 


found in pagan inscriptions. 


Size seven by six inches. 


Exceedingly crude in 
lettering, this stone pre- 
sents some interesting fea- 
CULES; 

We note the abbrevia- 
tions, which are indicated 
by a diagonal line drawn 
through the letters, VIX, 
D and<~ DF. ~ In Yearly 
manuscripts and_ inscrip- 
tions abbreviations are fre- 
quently indicated by a line 
drawn above the letters, as 


DN for Dominus Noster, 
or DOMS for Dominus. 


This was often done to 
save space as well as time. 
The sign of contraction is, 
however, often omitted. 


We note that ANNOS 
and MENSIS are in dif- 
teren Gee 
plural and nominative sin- 
gular. The latter is per- 
haps an error of the work- 
man in writing MENSIS 
instead of MENSES. 

DF is for DEFUNTA. 
This is not the common 
expression to denote death. 
It is more _ frequently 


When it occurs in Christian inscriptions 
it has a larger significance than ordinary usage assigned to it. 


This is 


discussed more fully in connection with No. 13. 
The unusual feature in this text is the naming of the hour of 


death— HORA: NON A—tthe ninth hour. 


The day of death and 


sometimes, though rarely, the day of the week is indicated, as in No. 


20, but the hour of the day almost never. 


This is the only Christian 


inscription in which I have found the hour of the departure noted. 
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No. 10. The measure of this slab is eighteen by nine and one- 
half inches, with large letters, one and one-half inches. 


Our attention is drawn to the peculiar lettering; the diagonai 
of the crossbar of the A, which often projects in a free hand style, 
beyond the letter. Also the diagonal slant of the tips of some letters 
and the peculiar form of the M. 


DOAINAEFLLIAE AMAN DAE 


FORTVNATA MAT ER QVARVIXIT 
ANNIS SEXS INPA CE FECIT 


No. 10. DOMINAE FILIAE AMANDAE 
FORTUNATA MATER QUAE VIXIT 
ANNIS SEXS IN PACE FECIT. 


Fortunata, the mother, did it for her loving daughter, 
Domina, who lived six years. In Peace. 


This epitaph breathes a peculiar tenderness for the six-year-old 
Domina. The name signifies “lady,” or the mistress of a house. It 
is also used by Horace to signify “‘sweetheart’’ or the mistress of the 
heart. It is in all probability here used as a pet name for the little 
child. In one of the earliest Christian inscriptions it occurs as 
“Domna,” standing entirely alone with the sign of the anchor.t 


The word ANNIS, in the ablative, is to be noted. In these in- 
scriptions time how long is put either in the ablative or the ac- 
cusative. 


SEXS for SEX is a peculiarity found not infrequently in the 
epigraphy of this period. 


7Bennett: Christian Archaeology, Plate III., No. 14. 
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No. 11. This stone measures three feet by ten inches. The 
letters are from one and three-fourths to three-fourths of an inch. 
The right hand corner is missing, but the text is not seriously dam- 
aged. 


Aap aM at a de * 
fEVIXITANNIS VA 
De cpye DICNAINTERANE 
TOS DEVSIVSSIT {NPACE F 


No. 11. MAURENTIUS MAURENTIAE 
F(ilae) D(ulcissimae) QVE VIXIT ANNIS V 
MENSES 
XI DIES DVO DIGNA INTER SANCTOS 
DEVS IVSSIT IN PACE F(idelis) 


Maurentius to Maurentia, my sweetest daughter, who 
lived five years, eleven months, two days. God or- 
dained her worthy to be among the saints. In peace. 
Baptized. 


The lettering is unequal, with a wide range in size, yet very 
clearly cut. 

QVE is used for QVAE. ANNIS and MENSES for time how 
long are in different cases. FD carries no sign as a contraction, yet 
it evidently stands for FILIAE DVLCISSIMAE. 

The final F no doubt stands for FIDELIS, which very often 
is found on Christian monuments in connection with IN PACE. 
It came to be used to denote one who had been baptized, who faith- 
fully had passed the initiatory rite into the Christian church. There 
is abundant evidence to this from the inscriptions and from early 
Christian literature, which I have shown elsewhere.t 

Ambrose tells us: “Prima est fides. Idea et Romae fideles dicun- 
tur qui baptizati sunt.’~ It is very interesting to notice in this con- 
nection that this five-year-old child was among the FIDELES. It 
was undoubtedly the custom of this period to baptize children. In 


yBennett: Christian Archaeology. Revised Edition, pp. 442, 4438. 
tAmbrose: De Sacramento. 


ee RR 
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the Bennett Museum is a fine cast from the Lat- 
eran Museum which reads: 


HIC REQUIESCET INFANS DVLCIS- 
DIMA -LUPANTIA IN PACE FIDEEIS 
OVI LN le AN NOSBLSIVENSIS (VaRD: 
AVITI. 


Here we notice the same expression used as in 


our inscription, “IN PACE FIDELIS.” 


_ De Rossi, in his Christian Inscriptions in the 
City of Rome, No. 382, gives the epitaph of a 
child one year and four months old who is de- 


scribed as PL DELIS2 


It is not difficult to find numerous inscriptions 
to the same effect.T 


No. 12. ‘This is the most imposing monu- 
ment in this collection, measuring three feet ten 
and one-half inches by ten inches. ‘The letters 
are nearly two inches, and deeply cut. ‘The in- 
scription is in the best form of this period, sur- 
passed only by the elegant epigraphy prepared 
under the direction of Pope Damasus,.in the 
fourth century. 


SILLIAE.,. LEAE INCOMPARAVILI .. 
OVA eViRCUM BEX I 2 ANNIS CLIT 
MENSIBVsS II FLAVIVS VICTORICVS 
MAKI Ve-INSPACH- DEPOSI’ LAVITL 
KAL OCTOBRES. 


Flavius Victoricus, her husband, to Sillia Lea, 
the incomparable, who lived with me four years, 
two months. In Peace. Buried the eighth kalends 
of October. 


The text is in good grammatical form. The 
interchange of B and V are noticed in BIXIT 
and in INCOMPARIVILI. This is a common 
usage in this period. 

*Kraus: Encycl. der Christlichen Altertiimer. Article, 


“‘Fideles.’’ 
Bennett: Christian Archaeology; Rev. Ed., p. 58T. 
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Both angular and circular marks of punctuation are noted. The 
picture of conjugal happiness here presented is met with in other 
inscriptions. We recall one in the Lateran Museum, of a Christian 
husband, Cecilius, to his wife, Cecilia, in which he records: 


CVM QVA VIXI ANNIS X BENE SENE VLLA 
QVERELLA. 


With whom I lived happily ten years without any com- 
plaint. 


There is also an inscription from a Roman pagan husband to 
his wife, from the Dalmatian City of Salona, in which he pays a 
glowing tribute to her virtues: 


INCOMPARABILI FEMINAE VALERIAE 
FELICULE CONIUGI SANCTISSIMAE., 


To Valeria, the incomparable woman, to the wife 
blessed, most sacred. 
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II. INSCRIPTIONS ASSOCIATED WITH 
CHRISTIAN SYMBOLS 


Passing to the second half of these monuments we notice at once 
the various Christian symbols associated with the text. <A great 
part was played by these symbols in the life of the early church. This 
is according to our psychological make-up. A symbol is a concrete 
expression of an idea and consequently it is to be found where men 
are found. We should expect that the highly symbolical character 
of the Hebrew literature, as seen especially in the prophets, would 
have been more or less the pattern of the Christian writers. Back 
of the lofty and often confused imagery of the apocalyptic visions 
lie sublime ideas. What more natural that Christian ideas should 
he set forth by Christian symbols? 

In the inscriptions we are considering we have twenty symbols 
presented on the twelve tablets. The Christ monogram occurs ten 
times, the Dove six times, the Fish twice, and the Orant and the Palm 
branch once each. 

The Fish is, perhaps, the oldest of the Christian symbols in which 
Christ was represented. It originated, in all probability, in Alexan- 
dria, as a protest against the emperor cult as indicated on the coin of 
Domitian (81-86) who is called there ““The Son of God.” The fish 
symbol set forth Christ as the Son of God, as over against this as- 
sumption of the Roman Emperor. ‘This is seen when we notice the 
acrostic anciently constructed from the Greek word IX@US, for 
fish. I (yoovs) X (piords) © (cov) U (ids) S (ornp) Jesus, 
Christ, of God, Son, Savior, which was in some sense a challenge 
to the imperial formula—“Jmperator Caesar Divi Filius.’ 

The fish symbol goes back to the first century. It became a 
favorite Christian symbol and a sign for the Christian profession 
at a time when public profession by word of mouth was perilous. 
It also stands out in clear contrast with the ancient fish-mysteries 
in the Syro-Egyptian fish cult, presenting the true fish cult in the 
IX@US, which sets forth Jesus Christ as the Son of God and the 
Savior of the world. “This symbol was also used to represent the 
cucharist, as is seen in the catacomb frescoes. We find it in Chris- 
tian literature in connection with baptism. “Tertullian, De Baptismo, 
tells us: “Nos pisciculi secundum IX60VN Tesum Christum in 
aqua nascimur nec aliter quam in aqua salvi sumus. “We little fishes, 
according to Jesus Christ, the Ichthus, are born in water, nor are we 
safe except by abiding in waters.’’t 


7De Rossi: Christian Monuments with Ichthus, p. 5. 
Délger: Das Fischsymbol in friihchristlichen Zeit. 
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Next to the Fish in antiquity, comes the Anchor, which is found 
with some of the earliest Christian inscriptions, as a sign of the 
blessed hope. It also, in its form, suggested the cross. 

The Dove is also one of the most frequent, as one of the earliest 
symbols. In Rome, from the third to the sixth century, and else- 
where still longer, it appears not only on sepulchral monuments, but 
on various small objects of household art. When it appears with 
an olive branch in its beak, as in connection with Noah, and also 
alone, it is a symbol of salvation. In connection with Christian 
baptism it is a symbol of the Holy Spirit. Its simple presence is a 
suggestion of peace. Often we see it in pairs on either side of the 
Constantine monogram. Sometimes, singly or in pairs, feeding from 
a basket, suggesting the eucharist. Again we find it bearing a bunch 
of grapes, which, by some, is also supposed to suggest the eucharistic 
wine. Often it leads to the suggestion of the soul itself in eternal 
peace. 

The representation of the soul as a Bird is not altogether a Chris- 
tian motive. “The Egyptians represented the soul of the departed, or 
the “Ba,” in the form of a sparrow-hawk accompanying the mummy. 
Whether the early Christians’ use of the dove owes anything to this 
conception it is difficult to determine. It is certain that the Chris- 
tlan conception of peace and salvation thus symbolized had no place 
in the Egyptian thought of the soul. 

The Orant is another symbolical figure which becomes very 
familiar to the student of the Christian monuments. The Orant is 
mostly a standing figure, usually a woman, with hands uplifted 
or outstretched, in prayer. Yet, forms of men often occur, for we 
have a series of biblical characters presented in the attitude of Orants, 
Noah, Daniel, Abraham, Isaac, the Magi and the Apostles. The 
majority of these praying figures may be taken to represent ideal 
figures of the departed praying for the afHicted ones left behind. They 
occur with great frequency in the Catacomb frescoes, where Chris- 
tian art has depicted them attractively in their flowing draperies. 

Perhaps, the Christian symbol most familiar to the general reader 
is the “Christ monogram,” or the so-called “Constantine Monogram.” 

It was but natural that the Christians should early see the possi- 
bility of the monogram formed by combining the first two Greek 


letters of the name of Christ, XPISTOC, imposing the P upon the X 


and lengthening the stem of the P, thus producing From this 
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) 

fs Ri 
arose a great variety ANC) 
of forms, as: | i 


Towards the end of the third century the form “ came into 


public use as a sign of Christ and in the early part of the fourth 
century it was adopted by Constantine to appear on the military 
labarum and to be stamped upon his coins. 


It was through the monogram that the form of the cross gradually 
developed its various shapes, though we must remember that the cross 
itself is not solely a Christian sign, having had a pre-Christian use, 
chiefly as the most ignominious mode of punishment which could be 
inflicted. While the cross thus becomes in a certain sense implied 
and associated with Christian inscriptions it does not stand out inde- 
pendently as a Christian symbo! until about the Fifth century. 


Also, as a form of decoration it is very ancient, appearing as an 
ornament adorning the necks of Egyptian gods and goddesses. See 


Hartman’s Handbuch der Ch. Arch., p. 284. 


A favorite representation of the monogram was in connection 
with the letters Alpha and Omega, in accordance with Revelation 
1:8 and 21:6. It had already become, in the fifth century, a not 
infrequent decoration for private houses of Christians, and is also 
found on lamps, rings and various utensils of this period.t 


. 


No. 13. The slab measures thirteen by twelve and one-half 
inches. “The letters average about one inch in size and are cut very 
clearly. 

The sense of ““Defunta” here, is not simply that of passing away, 
like “vixit.” It is, rather, that the deceased has done with life, as a 
man has come out of dangers, or as a soldier has come out of the 
fight, or as a man has acquitted himself of a task. She has accom- 
plished it, and that victoriously, as the palm branches indicate. This 
is vastly more than merely having ceased to live. Something has 
been achieved and left behind, while the victor passes on to larger 
and higher things. The latter is the Christian sense, for the 
“Defunctus” of the pagan did not reach to the larger conception 


jFor extended discussion of this monogram and of the @ & w see N. Mueller, 
Real Ency. der Prot. Theol.; Cabroi, Dict. Chrétienne; Kraus, Geschichte der 
Christlichen Kunst; Bennett, Christian Archaeology. 
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which the Christian 
gave to the word.t 
The palm, in- 
dicating victory, is a 
: frequent symbol. 

Dt t VN TA Ee qT GO Many of these in- 
scriptions clearly 


PLAY TI L L A\ bring out the tri- 


umph over death as 
R F N F. ME ns 2 N a1 a distinctive Chris- 
tian conception, con- 
trasting with the 


| \ PAC E vixiy AN common ‘Vale’ on 


Xaype  ‘‘farewell,” 
if ne {| which is a character- 
istic formula on 
many of the non- 
Christian Roman 
and Greek  sepul- 
chral monuments. 
‘The resurrection is 
implied in “DE- 
POSITVS,” but in 


sal 


No. 13.5 DEFUNTA EsT 


PLAUTILLA some of the later in- 
RNG ROR TE AN scriptions eee is a 
LXI : triumphant convic- 
tion expressed at 

Plautilla is dead length; as) ineethias 
To the one well deserving. noted early Chris- 


In peace. She lived sixty-two years. tian text which that 

great student of the 

Christian monuments, Ferdinand Piper, placed upon the wall 
of his library: Non mortuus est sed vivit super astra.” 


No. 14. This inscription is in fragmentary form, since fully half 
of the stone is missing. “The section before us measures twenty-four 
by nine inches, while the letters are one and one-eighth inches in size. 

The name may possibly have indicated some personal character- 
istic. ““Exsuperantia”’ signifies one who is “superior.” 

The double X in the name, instead of the usual form XS is a 
peculiarity occasionally found. 

Supplying some of the customary formulae, we may read: 


¢#Marucchi: Epigrafia Christiana, p. 53. 
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PARENT J Sv € 
EXXVPERAN™ 


No. 14. PARENTS F(iliae dulcissimae ) 
EXXVPERANT (iae quae vixit &c) 


To a parent’s sweetest daughter, Exsuperantia (who 


lived &c) 


The Constantine monogram enclosed in a wreath is common in 
later inscriptions. “This form of the monogram. is found in Roman 
inscriptions from the latter part of the third century to the middle 
of the fifth century. | 


No. 15. <A slab of white marble eighteen and one-half by seven- 
teen inches, with letters one-and one-eighth inches. 


This is a very clear-cut 


Ee LO RA and attractive inscription, 


exhibiting some of the cor- 
rupt Latin which we meet 

Lad) DVL Cl 5S M A with great frequency on 
PASS bal AF . Q Nils | the monuments of this 
; period. ‘The first two 

WX HES AIN DV OS words, in accordance with 


usage, should evidently be 


NALIG ET OR A in the dative, while the 

es DULCISSIMA relative has the masculine 

FILIAE OVI instead of the feminine 
VIXIT AN DVOS ending. 


The dove bearss in its 
ostlora my dearest daughter, ~theal- an -olive branch and 


who lived two years. symbolizes the heavenly 
peace and salvation. 
The dove is found on Roman inscriptions from the third to the 
sixth centuries. 
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No. 16. This irregular fragment again illustrates the fate which 
overtakes many of the burial monuments. “Though sadly mutilated, 
the text is comparatively clear. It measures twenty by five inches 
and the letters vary from one and a half to one inch in size. 


SVSANNADVL ClSo1.., 
a FILIAE INPACES 


No. 16. SUSANNA DVLCISSIMA 
FILIAE IN: PACE: 


To Susanna, my sweetest daughter. In Peace. 


The same grammatical condition is seen as in No. 15. The 
monogram is of the same type as in 15, without the wreath. 
The dove is seen apparently feeding from a basket. This feature 
indicates that the inscription belongs in the latter part of the fourth 
century.T 


VECETALOGGAIVS 
Fite CL CNS ae 
VIXIT.ANN XXX) 


x 


“sere At 


Now?) OVEGE IOs: CALGS 
FILLIOS . CARISSIMO 
VIXIT . ANN XXXI. 
Vegetius Caius 
to his dearest son. 
He lived thirty-one years. 


yLe Blant: Inscriptions Chrétiennes de la Gaul. 
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This stone, with its edges greatly broken, has the text entire. It 
measures eleven by seven inches. ‘The letters are unusually small 
one-half to three-fourths inch. > 

The Latin is corrupt. We have the Greek ending OS instead 
of VS in Vegetios. “The evident intention was to write FILIO 
CARISSIMO. 

We have here two doves feeding from a dish, and also the palm 
branches. According to some this symbolizes the eucharist or the 
Christian meal, where the faithful partake of the symbolical bread 
and wine. 

The monogram is of the type as already seen above. 


This slab measures sixteen by eight and three-fourths inches and 
the letters average one inch in size. 


We notice 
here the ex- 
change of B 
for V, the un- 
usual form of 
VIXIXET for 
VIXTT and 
fhes word 

OVADIOR 
for QUAT- 
LUO R. = ihe 
interchange of 
letters which 
are made by 


No. 18. BENERIVS IN PACE Q(ui) VIXXET the same or- 


ANNUS gans, whether 
VIGINTI ET QVINQVE pled Lae 
ET ME(nses) QVADIOR. als or dentals, 


ae is a feature of 
Venerius in peace who lived twenty-five years the vulgar 
and four months. Raine ottiic 


third or fourth ~ 


century. VIXXET is an uncommon form. BIXIT and BICSIT 
are sometimes found. 
ANNUS is evidently for ANNOS. The form QVADIOR is 


uncommon and is evidently careless popular usage. “The form of 
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an eight-pointed star for the monogram is a mark of a late date. The 
comparatively well drawn figure of the dove suggests that it was a 
ring dove. It does not carry the bunch of grapes in its beak, but 
is picking at the grapes suspended from the vine.. This, according 
to some, would symbolize the soul in the heavenly kingdom partak- 
ing of the fruit of the vine. 

It will be seen from the instances already given that the formula 
IN PACE had bécome the stereotyped form on the Christian 
sepulchral monuments of this period. 


No. 19. It is evident that this stone was prepared in two sec- 
tions, which is indicated by the large space between the letters of 
ANNOS. It measures four feet by ten inches. ‘The letters vary 
from two inches to three-fourths of an inch. It is the crudest in the 
collection. “There is no pretense of regularity, but distinct evidence 
of ignorant carelessness. “The punctuation note in the midst of 
SEXS is misplaced, while the writing of OVI'TORDECI for 
QVATTORDECIM is provincial in the extreme. It is, perhaps, 
the effort of a very poor family to erect some memorial to their six- 
year-old Florentinus. 


PORINNIAVS NIXIT Any N OSSEXDIE ss 
ONTTORDEC! 


No. 19. FLORENTINVS. VIXIT ANNOS SEX DIES 
OVTTORDECI(m) (Quattuordecim) 


Florentinus lived six years, fourteen days. 


The dove appears, with a bunch of grapes in its beak, suggesting 
the same symbolism as in No. 18. 


No. 20. This is a small disk about six inches in diameter, with 
letters seven-eighths of an inch in size. ‘This is likewise a piece of 
very crude work. A burial monument of this shape is rare. One of 
similar shape, in Greek, and attached to a sarcophagus, has been 
found in Syracuse, Sicily. Another is known in the present Baths 
ot Diocletian in Rome.t Such may have been the purpose of this one, 


*Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, Vol. VI, No. 3729. 
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for it was clearly not intended to cover the ordinary catacomb 
loculus. Supplying what seems clearly probable, we may read as 
below: 


We have here 
some features not 
discovered in any of 
the other monuments 
in this collection. 

In the first place 
the burial formula is 
unusual. “Reguies- 
cit in pace’ is com- 
mon in later inscrip- 
tions, but the added 
“animae’ is new. 


The name VSA- 
VNNIAS, which is 
evidently the read- 
ing of the crude let- 
tering, is Greek 
rather than Latin. 


We have in No. 17 
No. 20. R(equiescit), or recessit, I(n) P(ace) inother Greek name, 


A(nimae) Vegetios. Greek 
VSAVNNIAS OVI VIXIT III Bene ee ae be 
K(a)L(endas) AVGVSTIS ne OES Deg tee 104 

Ole LVNIS oman monuments, 

CRIS TVS fore we recall’ the 


large Greek contin- 
Tents Des epee 
He rests, or departs, in peace of soul, Rome among the 
Usaunnias who lived (that is, finished Christians in the 
his life) the third kalends of August apostolic period. 
(on) the day of the moon (Monday) (See the names in 
Christ Savior. Romans xvi. 
AVGVSTIS is 
bad form. In DIE LVNIS for DIES LVNAE we may readily see 
that here is a popular corruption, the analogy of DIES SOLIS (day 
of the Sun or Sunday) being followed by DIE LVNIS (day of the 
moon, or Monday). What we are asked to note is that the deceased 
departed this life on Monday the third kalends of August. ‘The in- 
dicating of the day of the week on which the death occurred is ex- 
ceedingly rare on Christian monuments. 


S(alvator) 
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The divided CRISTVS, with the monogram between the letters 
is rare. It seems to be the insertion of the cross between the parts 
of a name, as may be seen in the instance given by Wilpert, where - 
the Tau cross is inserted in the midst of the name Dionysius. 

The type of the monogram, as referred to, suggests the cross, and 
is known as the “Crux Monogrammata.’ Wilpert has given us 
an illuminating discussion of the Cross on Christian monuments in 
the Catacombs.t 


No. 21. The entire slab of which this is a fragment would be 
larger than any single stone in the collection. “This section measures 
twenty-nine and one-fourth inches, and the letters vary from one 
and one-fourth to three-fourths inches in size. 

For the reason that about half the text is missing, there can be no 
satisfactory reading of the text. 


ELECTVSADEO .. 


NOSXM ot 
MART IAS BALEN | 


| 


No. 21. ELECTVS A DEO Droge en toe Cie ees 
TE FORTVNIA (tus) (qui vixit an) 
NOS X M(enses) II (dies .. . depositus. . age 
MAR SRLAS BA LENS See. Se, Se ee 


Chosenvot: God! 3) see eee 


te Fortuniatus WAOULIVEd | wants tes. 
years ten months two days, buried .... kalends 
ofeMiarch® : seeks * (remainder indefinite) 


;Wilpert: La Croce sui monumenti della Catacombe, 1902, p. 5. 
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Three symbols are given, the Christ Monogram, the Dove eating 
from a basket, and the Orant. The Orant appears for the first time 
in these inscriptions and in a very crude form. It often is placed 
as here, in the midst of the text. 

ELECTVUS A DEO is a new formula and very expressive. It 


is not common on Roman monuments. We find it on one of the 
Aqueleia monuments INNOCENTI SPO QVEM ELEGIT 
DOMS. “To the innocent spirit whom the Lord hath taken.” 

The last word BALEN presents a difficulty which the missing 
portion of the text renders difficult of solution. We might conjec- 
ture that the word is BALENDAS, for KALENDAS, but B and 
K are never interchanged, and the “Kalends” always precedes the 
name of the month. It is also impossible tosend VALEON =. 2. 
for BALE N.. . .. as if here is found the customary “VALE, z 
for farewell. But VALE is invariably the last word when used in 
sepulchral inscriptions. Here, evidently other words follow. 


te. MM 

CLVENERIOSECONIVG! BM 

QVEVIXITANNIS Xxxv a IDX! 
MARITVSFE CIT 


INO. 22. D (ils) M (anibus ) 
CL(audia) VENERIOSE CONIVGI B(ene) M(erent:) 
OVE VIXIT ANNIS XXXV M(enses) III D(ies) XII 
MARITVS FECIT. 


To the Divine Shades. 
To Claudia Veneriose his wife well deserving 
who live thirty-five years, three months and twelve days 


Her husband did it. 


This stone has been badly shattered, but has been skillfully put 
together so that none of the text is missing. It measures three feet 
by ten inches, with letters one and one-half to one inch. 

The letters D.M. are customary on pagan monuments, as a sort 
of invocation to the powers of the other world: ‘To the Divine 
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Shades.” Sometimes D.O.M. is used, DIIS OMNIBUS MANI- 
BVS, “To all the Divine Shades or powers of the lower world.” 
It was so common an inscription upon all the Roman sepulchral 
monuments that it is found on many Christian burial slabs, not that 
the Christians adopted a heathen practice, but simply pro forma.t 
It is also supposed by some that the Christians purchased these slabs 
from the stone cutter who had already inscribed them with the cus- 
tomary letters. There is, however, little support for this view. The 
formula lost entirely its original significance and hence meant nothing 
to the Christian. It may be found even today, on a few monuments 
of illustrious men, merely as following an ancient custom, as for 
instance on the tomb of Raphael in the Pantheon at Rome. ‘The 
majority of the Christian monuments having this formula belong to 
the fourth and fifth centuries. 

OVE, in QVE VIXIT, instead of QVAE, is the only irregular- 
ity in the Latin to be noticed. | 

The name VENERIOSE is an unusual one. It is undoubtedly 
a modification of VENERIA, as given in the Corpus of Mommsen 
the inscription is similar to the one before us: 


CLAUDIAE VENERIAE COIVGI.£ 


No. 23. This stone measures three feet ten and one-half inches 
by ten inches. The letters, two inches in size, deeply cut. The 
inscription is the best prepared of any in this collection. 

Gemella, “twin,” indicates probably that she was one of twins. 
“Posita” for Deposita is a frequent formula. ‘The figures on each 
side are not recognized Christian symbols. “They are probably for 
decorative purposes or indicate some unknown object associated with 
the life of the deceased. 


CEMELLAPOSITA 
Bas qishic 


Now23.5,.GEMELVALPOSEUATE s LartiC: 


Gemella is buried here. 


7Greven: Die Siglen D. M. auf Christlichen Grabschriften Rheydt, 1907. 
tCorpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, Vol. VI, p. 1791. 
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On this monument and on the next, No. 24, occur the fish 
symbols. In this one the form of the Dolphin is indicated. ‘The 
formula “Posita est hic’ is unusual. Hic Jacet, Hic requiescit, Hic 
Dormit are found in late inscriptions, but the peculiar phrasing of 
“posita est hic’ is exceedingly rare. 


No. 24. This is one of the smallest of the slabs, measuring ten 
inches by five and three-fourths inches. In crudeness of workman- 
ship it is noticeable. Some attempt at decoration is evident, however, 
in the double lines which frame the epitaph and in the scroll at each 
end. “The roughened surfaces in the centre of each scroll are occa- 
sioned by rust incrustations around the heads of the nails which 
attached the slab to the loculus. “This is an unusual feature, as the 
common practice was to cement the slab to the niche. 


7 er 


[anocte posivees 


MAY AAV SIN PACE! 


ay 
oi 


No. 24. IN HOC LO(co) POSITVS EST 
MAXMVS IN PACE. 


In this place in buried Maxmus. In Peace. 


“Tn hoc loco” is not common in Roman inscriptions. IN HOC 
TUMULO occurs several times in Christian inscriptions in Gaul, 
which are assigned to the fifth century. Since Christian formulae 
continue in Gaul about a century after they have gone out of use in 
Rome, it would appear that this monument may be assigned to some- 
where in the fourth century.T 

The letters Alpha and Omega in connection with the Monogram 


jLeBlant: Inscriptions Chrétiennes de la Gaul, pp. 15, 16. 
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are found in Christian inscriptions in Rome from the middle of the 
fourth to the early part of the sixth century. 

The crude sketch of the fish, in connection with the Monogram, 
identifies the monument as Christian. ‘The inscription as a whole 
attracts us because of its extreme simplicity, for the evident care to 
dress it up in good form, and for the utter silence concerning the 
departed. 


We have now completed the examination of the archaeological 
details connected with these monuments, but all the while we have 
not been able to put aside the positive human interest connecting 
us with these crude stones which bridge the wide gap of the cen- 
turies and link them to us in bonds of Christian sympathy. They 
ate only a few names from among the many thousands whose tablets 
line the subterranean corridors of the forty cemeteries about Rome, 
yet their witness is clear and unmistakable. It was a tradition that 
the colossal sitting statue of Memnon at Thebes emitted a musical 
note when struck by the first rays of the rising sun. “There can be 
no question of the distinct note of Christian faith sounded forth 
by these simple stones when touched by the searchlight of the mod- 
ern explorer. 

We pass in review these silent ones with whom our inquiry seems 
to have brought us into a definite acquaintance—Musta, about whom 
we know the best thing that can be known, that she was a good 
woman; the most happy twenty year old young daughter, whose 
name is unknown; the boy Leo, in his twelfth year; Zoillus and 
Creste his wife; the unnamed son, tenderly remembered by his par- 
ents and by his brother Marcellinus; Tyrrannius Filocalus, who 
honors the memory of his wife; Servilia Tigris, whose tablet to 
her very rare husband wins our attention; the touching memorial 
to the unknown three-year-old, the grief at whose departure is marked 
by the unusual note, “he died at three o’clock in the afternoon;”’ the 
little Domina, six years old, and the other little people, “Dearest 
Flora’ and “Saint Maurentia;’ the splendid tribute of Flavius 
Victoricus to his incomparable wife, Sillia Lea; the young men, 
Vegetios Caius and Benerius; the young women, Exsuperantia and 
Susanna; the rough tribute to the child Florentinus; the disk of 
Usaunnias with the clear testimony to his repose in Christ; Gemella, 
under the unmistakable sign of the ‘“‘Fish;” the tribute of her hus- 
band to Claudia Veneriose; the attractive tablet of Maxmus, with 
the symbols which proclaim his discipleship, and finally, the striking 
monument of the aged Plautilla, who passes out victoriously into the 
larger life. 

Suppose that these were the only Christian sepulchral monuments 
in existence, having for the first time become known to the world? 
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They would attract the most intense interest and would be most 
carefully studied, as priceless relics of the Christian Faith. 

They are undoubtedly genuine monuments from the Catacombs. 
The style of several indicate that the persons in whose memory they 
were placed belonged to well-to-do families, but the majority are 
memorials of plain folk. Belonging to the period about the fourth 
century, they come from a time when the church was emerging from 
simple and comparatively obscure conditions to imperial importance, 
when the simple priest was on the way to become the gorgeously 
rcbed ecclesiastic; when the plain chapel was evolving into the splen- 
did cathedral whose elegant columns were trophies from destroyed 
temples; when the apostolic service was about to blossom out into 
the gorgeous ritual with its magnificent vestments, its trained choirs 
and its imposing processionals. 

In the fifth century burials in the Catacombs ceased and these 
resting places of the early Christians were to remain closed and quite 
forgotten until the zealous Bosio, the father of Catacomb research, 
should, in the sixteenth century, penetrate these forgotten galleries, 
where lay entombed the many thousands of the early confessors, and 
bring to light that abundant testimony to the primitive faith of which 
our little group of inscriptions forms a precious part. 

The text, as we have already seen, in many cases, indicates a 
wide departure from accepted standards, with incorrect orthography 
and bad syntax. ‘There is a change of vowels, an interchange of 
linguals and labials, omission of letters, the use of unusual and non- 
classical forms with prepositions, incorrect use of relative pronouns, 
Latin words with Greek endings, and sometimes Latin words with 
Greek letters. This corrupt form noticed in the fourth century 
became greatly increased in the fifth century, the period of the de- 
structive invasion from the North. All these features are completely 
set forth by Mommsen in his great Corpus already noted. 

It is hardly possible to speak of Christian art in connection with 
these monuments, for, as we have seen, they are, with few excep- 
tions, humble memorials of plain people. ‘The period, however, was 
not devoid of excellent work in Fresco and Sculpture, as may be 
seen in the sumptuous volumes recently published by Wilpert and 
Marucchi, presenting the Frescoes of the Catacombs and of the Chris- 
tian Sculptures in the Lateran Museum.t 

They contain little of dogmatic import. [hey do speak to 
us of family affection in the words of endearment and eulogy. “They 
give evidence of a belief in continued existence, the burial formulae 
contrasting strongly with those found on non-Christian burial monu- 

tWilpert: Le Pitture della Catacombe Romane. 


Marucchi. Catacombe Romane. : 7 
*Corpus Inseriptionum Latinarum, Vol, V, Nos. 1600-1754. 
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ments. “[hey give evidence of faith in Christ as Savior, and of rest, 
peace and victory through HIM. ‘They clearly indicate that the 
church did not neglect childhood, but that little children were bap- 
tized and enrolled among the “‘Fideles.’ “The symbols present a sort 
of confession of faith in Jesus ngs the Son of God and the Savior 
of the world. . 


As far as we know, there is no other collection of original Chris- 
tian Inscriptions in this country. [he epigraphy as here set forth 
presents a number of unique features. 
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Periodicals. 

The American Journal of Archaeology contains a summary of 
the work in the field of Archaeology, including Christian 
Archaeology. 

The “Nuova Bulletino di Archaeolgia Cristiana” contains the re- 
cent excavations in the Catacombs about Rome and elsewhere. 
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